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I  SUBMITTAL 

In  accordance  with  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  governing 
Title  I,  Community  Service-Continuing  Education  (CS/CE)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  submits  the  An- 
nual Program  Amendment  for  fiscal  year  1974. 


II  THE  STATE  AGENCY 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  the  state 
agency  designated  to  administer  the  Title  I  program.  Administra- 
tion includes  the  determination  of  priorities,  objectives  and  pro- 
cedures, the  solicitation  and  review  of  applications,  the  selec- 
tion of  projects  for  funding,  evaluation  of  the  programs,  and 
fiscal  management. 


Ill  ELIGIBLE  APPLICANTS 

Public  or  nonprofit  institutions  of  postsecondary  education 
are  eligible  to  apply.  Community  groups,  government  agencies  or 
other  interested  parties  may  initiate  proposals  but  the  actual 
application  must  be  developed  with,  submitted  and  approved  by  an 
eligible  college  or  university.  Program  IMPACT  funds  can  not  ba 
granted  for  projects  from  or  dealing  with  sectarian  instruction, 
religious  subjects  or  degrees  conferred  by  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity. 


IV  BOARD  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  COOTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education,  in  existence  since  1966,  has 
among  its  other  charges  that  of  coordinating  postsecondary  con- 
tinuing education  statewide.  The  Board,  in  cooperation  with  governing 
Boards  of  Trustees  directly  responsible  for  the  two-  and  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities  in  the  public  sector,  is  at  present 
bringing  together  a  number  of  studies  and  master  plans  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  an  overall  coordinated  plan  for  higher  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts . 

As  of  September  1973,  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Council 
on  Education  presented  the  first,  comprehensive  report  on  the 
status  of  continuing  education  in  the  state.  This  study. 
Strengthening  the  Alternative  Postsecondary  Education  System; 
Continuing  and  Part-Time  Study  in  Massachusetts,  was  conducted 
by  Dr.  George  J.  Nolfi,  Jr.  and  Ms.  Valerie  I,  Nelson  of  Univer- 
sity Consultants,  Inc.  The  resultant  data  and  recommendations 
will  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the  state  master  plan. 
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It  Is  both  timely  and  appropriate  that  continuing  education  will 
be  a  component  part  of  the  state's  first  overall  plan  for  higher 
education. 


Board  Objectives 

In  consonance  with  the  above,  the  Board,  as  administrating 
agency  for  the  Title  I,  Community  Service-Continuing  Education 
program,  is  soliciting  proposals  for  these  funds  which  (1)  pro- 
vide techniques  for  developing  effective  procedures  and  leader- 
ship within  the  institution  for  dealing  with  community  education 
and  service  and  (2)  initiate  effective  and  appropriate  linkages 
between  these  leaders  and  community  groups. 

Increasing  and/or  strengthening  institutional  commitment  and 
capability  is  recognized  as  a  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  task. 
Individual  commitment  has  been  our  main  support.  As  long  as 
reward  for  research,  traditional  classroom  teaching,  and  similar 
internal  functions  are  stressed  while  community  service  activi- 
ties are  relegated  to  after-hours  Involvement  and  given  little 
or  no  support  or  recognition.  Institutional  commitment  remains 
a  problem.  What  is  needed  are  procedures  for  developing  indivi- 
dual leadership  and  a  mechanism  for  leadership  continuity  and' 
expansion. 

Repeatedly,  over  the  past  years,  individual  projects  have 
fallen  short  of  accomplishing  their  objectives  due  to  either  the 
lack  of  personal  commitment  of  the  director  or,  in  our  mobile 
society,  a  change  of  project  personnel  with  no  arrangement  for 
replacement  and  no  real  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  institution 
itself.  The  absence  of  institutional  leadership  regarding  the 
community  was  evident  in  all  but  a  few  of  the  visits  made  by 
Advisory  Council  members  and  Board  staff  to  on-going  Title  I 
projects  this  past  year. 

Success  in  these  two  areas  can  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
new  positions,  the  permanent  funding  of  these  positions,  the 
hiring  of  community  personnel  as  institutional  staff,  new  funding 
patterns  for  community  programs,  and  improved  articulation  and 
communication  on  the  part  of  both  components. 


V  DEVELOPlffiNT  OF  AMEIIDMENT 

In  the  preparation  of  the  1974  Amendment,  a  new  and  signifi- 
cant element  was  introduced.  The  Council,  consisting  of  sixteen 
members  each  appointed  for  a  three-year  period  with  five  retiring 
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annually,  represents  a  body  with  continual  influx  of  new  ideas  and 
vigor o  The  Title  I  Advisory  Council  in  Massachusetts  has  always 
displayed  genuine  concern  with  and  dedication  to  its  responsibili- 
ties to  this  program  as  manifested  by  a  good  attendance  record  and 
the  active  participation  of  the  members.  This  year;,  however,  the 
Council  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  play  an  even  greater  role  in 
developing  the  Amendment,  Six  members  were  selected  to  serve  on 
the  Amendment  Task  Force.  The  group  was  chaired  most  appropriately 
by  one  of  the  new  Council  members,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public 
and  Community  Service  from  the  urban  campus  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

In  keeping  with  the  long-range  plan  of  the  1973  document,  a 
procedure  confirmed  during  a  visit  by  the  Chairman  to  the  Washing- 
ton Title  I  office,  the  Task  Force  met  four  times  formally  and 
communicated  innumerable  times  informally  in  its  efforts  to  draft 
a  final  version  of  the  essence  of  this  Amendment.  Revisions  have 
since  been  made  to  incorporate  more  specificity.  In  its  delibera- 
tions, the  Task  Force  considered  the  following: 

1)  the  regional  meetings  held  in  1972  from  which  the  focus 
of  ACCESS  was  originally  developed 5 

2)  the  results  of  individual  staff  discussions  throughout 
this  past  year  with  numerous  representatives  of  higher  education, 
government  agencies  and  community  groups  knowledgeable  about  Title  I; 

3)  the  written  and  verbal  reports  of  Council  and  Board 
staff  members'  visitations  to  ongoing  projects; 

4)  the  information  given  by  guest  speakers  with  expertise 
in  cable  television  and  citizen  participation;  and 

5)  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  mandated  by 
statute  to  coordinate  continuing  education  statewide,  to  incor- 
porate an  attempt  to  discover  mechanisms  for  institutionalizing 
CS/CE. 


VI  PROBLEM  AREAS 

The  program  will  continue  a  logical  expansion  of  present  1973 
efforts  toward  making  an  impact  on  community  problems  related  to 
access.  The  problem  areas  remain  essentially  the  same  but  the 
emphasis  and  priorities  have  been  changed.   Proposals  dealing  with 
access  to  media  will  be  awarded  40%  of  available  funds.  The 
remaining  60%  will  be  granted  to  applications  dealing  with  access 
to:  health,  housing,  and  political  participation.  Insofar  as  the 
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quality  of  proposals  permit,  these  three  categories  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  equal  share  of  the  ftrnds  or  20%  each. 

Information  on  the  above  will  be  widely  distributed  to  all 
eligible  institutions,  past  and  present  Title  I  project  directors, 
and  all  others  who  have  expressed  interest  in  the  program. 


VII  SELECTION  OF  TARGET  AUDIENCE 

We  are  in  a  continuing  period  of  deep-seated  cultural  and 
social  confusion  where  values  and  meaning  have  become  unreliable 
and  the  feelings  of  hopelessness,  isolation,  frustration  are  on 
the  increase  both  on  an  individual  and  collective  level.  While 
this  applies  to  society  as  a  whole,  these  feelings  are  most  keenly 
felt  by  those  outside  the  mainstream  of  activities  which  direct, 
and  to  a  large  degree,  control  their  lives.  Selected  as  the 
target  audience  for  1974-1976  are  members  of  the  adult  population 
disadvantaged  by  economic  status,  race,  language  or  cultural 
barriers  and  those  disenfranchised  by  reason  of  age  and  sex. 

These  include  the  following  adults:  low- income,  black, 
other  ethnic  groups,  the  elderly  and  women. 

The  present  Amendment  is  concerned  with  aiding  existing 
leadership  within  these  various  groups  or  with  developing  new 
leadership  where  none  exists.  Community  leaders  and  concerned 
citizens  apart  from  the  target  population  may  participate  as 
liaison  or  catalysts  in  projects  with  the  institutions  provided 
a  representative  section  of  the  target  population  plays  an  active 
role  in  the  planning  and  recipient  stages  if  not  in  the  actual 
program  implementation. 

Demographic  Data  ^ 

The  total  population  in  Massachusetts  in  1970  was  5i'^n9sl70, 
which  ranked  the  state  10th  in  the  nation.  Of  this  numbci, 
3,803,000  were  18  years  and  over. 


1.  Sources  General  Populrtlon  Characteristics 
Censuf?  of  ?.;puiation;  1970 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 
Final  Report  PC  (1)  -  B23  Massachusetts 
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The  groups  which  Title  I  seeks  to  help  during  1974-1976 
are:  a.  Below  low-income  level.  In  1969,  there  were  473,000 

Individuals  or  8.6%  of  all  ages.  In  this  same  category 
in  1969,  there  were  87,000  families  or  6.2%  of  total 
families,  exclusive  of  unrelated  persons  under  14  years, 
inmates  of  institutions,  persons  in  Army  barracks, 
and  college  students  in  dorms. 

b.  Black.  Counting  those  18  years  and  over,  there  were 
100,359  blacks  or  2.6%.  Suffolk  County,  which  includes 
Boston,  has  the  highest  concentration  of  blacks  and 
other  races  representing  16%  of  all  ages. 

c.  Other  ethnic  groups,  all  ages,  totalled  35,729. 

d.  The  elderly  number  636,724  or  16.7%  of  total  population 
18  years  and  over. 

e.  There  were  2,046,171  women,  18  years  and  over,  representing 
54%  of  that  total  population  group. 


VIII  MEANING  OF  ACCESS 

The  term  "access"  for  purposes  of  this  Amendment  is  used  to 
means  (1)  information  on  activities  and  resources;  (2)  parti- 
cipation in  these  activities  and  utilization  of  resources;  and 
(3)  decision  making  in  a  given  problem  area.  These  three  meanings 
are  seen  as  levels  of  access  and  are  viewed  sequentially  -  i.e. 
participation  and  decision  making  are  possible  only  if  information 
is  made  available.  Depending  upon  the  problem,  the  specific 
audience,  the  institutional  capabilities  and  other  factors, 
a  proposal  may  involve  either  the  first  level  alone,  the  first  and 
second  combined,  or  all  three.  The  higher  the  level,  the  greater 
is  the  potential  for  improving  a  sense  of  community  and  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  individual. 

Information:  Although  much  information  is  available  through  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  television,  and  many  of  our  target 
audience  are  well-informed  through  these  means,  there  still 
remains  a  need  for  a  comprehensive  compilation  of  activities  and 
resources  which  deal  with  specific  relevant  local  concerns  (media, 
health,  housing,  and  political  participation)  to  which  these 
individuals  or  groups  can  realistically  relate  and  respond. 

Simply  bringing  together  these  sources  or  developing  a 
directory  indicating  where  they  exist  is  insufficient  for  the 
goal  of  access  to  information.   Some  mechanism  for  reaching  these 
groups  is  required.  Apathy,  deep  dissatisfaction,  anger,  language 
barriers  represent  some  of  the  problems  that  must  be  dealt  with 
and  a  sensitive,  tmderstandlng  approach  must  be  used  in  the  process. 
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Participation :  The  second  level  of  access,  participation,  must 
have  its  origin  in  the  availability  of  information  and  resources. 
The  recipients  must  be  taught  how  to  utilize  the  resources  available 
and  how  to  take  part  in  current  activities.  How  does  one  join  a 
group?  Who  is  eligible?  If  no  group  exists  to  voice  a  particular 
concern,  what  is  the  process  for  organizing  such  a  group?  VJhat 
are  the  steps  in  utilizing  resources  available  in  a  specific 
area?  What  contribution  can  an  individual  make  in  the  promotion 
of  his  own  needs?  There  is  a  need  to  develop  the  feeling  of 
identity  and  unity  relative  to  expressed  community  problems. 
Citizen  participation  is  an  on-going  challenge  on  all  levels  of 
society. 

Decision  Making;  There  is  strength  in  unity  and  numbers.  Citi- 
zens working  together  toward  common  goals  represent  a  necessary 
first  step  toward  a  voice  in  decision  making.  Participation  means 
little,  however,  without  a  line  to  power.  Who  makes  the  decisions? 
How  are  they  made?  How  does  this  community  group  make  known  its 
wishes  to  that  party  or  parties  in  authority  that  can  implement 
action?  How  are  these  contacts  made?  What  is  needed  to  present 
their  case  in  clear,  meaningful  terms?  Are  there  other  channels 
for  action? 


IX  CRITERIA  FOR  PROPOSALS 

Before  discussing  the  four  problem  areas  in  greater  detail, 
the  Board  wishes  to  point  out  that  these  problems  are  of  general 
significance  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole  although  they  may 
not  be  manifested  in  all  communities.  Title  I  funds,  being 
limited,  can  be  utilized  in  initiating  and  continuing  programs 
which  address  only  a  fraction  of  the  population  involved.  Com- 
petition is  high  and  overall  proposal  quality  is  the  chief  deter- 
minant in  the  selection  process. 

Institutional  commitment  plays  a  major  role  in  quality  pro- 
grams. This  commitment  is  evidenced  by  the  release  time  given 
staff  and  faculty  who  are  knox^rledgeable  and  interested  in  community 
education  and  by  the  willingness  to  make  available  to  the  community 
the  use  of  library,  laboratory,  studio  and  other  facilities.  There 
is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  project  director  to  create 
awareness  in  his  department  of  the  ongoing  activities  and  accomp- 
lishments and  to  disseminate  final  results  of  the  program. 

Title  I  can  act  as  a  catalyst  in  supplying  the  services  of 
an  outside  community  coordinator  working  in  conjunction  with 
institutional  release  time  on  a  project  in  anticipation  that  in 
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the  future,  a  new  staff  position  for  this  community  person  will 
be  made  available  through  an  internal  budgetary  process  or  tem- 
porary external  funding  from  other  sources.  This  is  just  one 
method  of  creating  sensitive,  genuine  linkage  between  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  community.  Permanent  linkages  between  these 
two  partners  patterned  after  the  cooperative  extension  method 
are  also  worthy  of  consideration. 

General  criteria  for  proposals  are: 

1.  Subject  matter  must  deal  with  one  of  the  problem  areas 
specified  in  this  Amendment. 

2.  Evidence  of  consultation  with  or  participation  of  the 
target  audience  or  its  representative  with  the  institution 
in  the  planning  stage  must  be  provided. 

3.  Activities  must  be  designed  to  assist  directly  in  the 
solution  of  a  community  problem. 

4.  Activities  must  utilize  the  special  resources  of  the 
institution. 

5.  Activities  must  be  consistent  with  the  overall  education 
program  of  the  institution. 

6.  Projects  must  demonstrate  the  capacity  and  v/illingness 
of  participating  institutions  to  provide  effective 
community  service  programs. 

Separate  instructions  for  project  design  and  submission  dates 
\<i±ll   accompany  distribution  of  this  Amendment  but  specific  cri- 
teria include  the  following: 

1.  A  clear  statement  of  the  problem. 

2.  Anticipated  outcomes  presented  in  terms  that  can  be 
measured  and  evaluated. 

3.  Specific  description  of  educational  program  or  services 
to  be  implemented  to  achieve  the  anticipated  outcomes. 

4.  Specific  plans  o£  evaluation. 
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X  PROBLEM  AREAS  ELABORATED 

The  following  section  Indicates  In  greater  detail  the  need 
and  objectives  In  each  of  the  four  problem  areas  which  are  being 
considered  for  funding. 

ACCESS  TO 
I^DIA 

The  major  emphasis  (40%)  Is  being  placed  on  media  this  year 
in  recognition  of  the  pressing  need  to  disseminate  Information 
and  improve  communications.  Lack  of  adequate  communications, 
both  to  receive  information  and  to  be  able  to  respond  to  that 
information J  is  the  underlying  cause  of  misunderstandings  lack 
of  action  and  effective  interaction,  and  feelings  of  Isolation 
and  alienation  among  individuals  and  groups  throughout  our  society. 
This  is  true  most  poignantly  for  the  disadvantaged  and  disenfran- 
chised. 

The  various  forms  of  electronic  media — video  tape,  broad- 
cast television  and  radio  and  cable  television — offer  greater 
possibilities  ultimately  of  meeting  these  needs  for  the  public 
than  do  most  other  methodologies — conferences,  seminars,  etc. 

Proposals  In  this  area  will  be  sought  which  establish  or 
expand  the  capacity  of  institutions  of  higher  education  to  use 
media  techniques,  including  but  not  limited  to  cable  television, 
for  community  problem-solving  purposes.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  those  proposals  which;   (1)  provide  a  transferable 
institutional  capacity  to  exploit  the  full  potential  of  cable 
television  for  community  problem  solving;  (2)  creatively  link 
and  provide  access  for  communities  and  community  groups  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  educations  and  (3)  show  promise  of  increasing 
and  protecting  the  access  of  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
cable  systems  for  the  purpose  of  problem  solving. 

Cable  Television.  Community  antenna  cable  television  (CATV) , 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  cable  television,  is  being  high- 
lighted within  the  media  area  not  only  because  of  its  vast  future 
potential  but  Irecause  there  are  at  present  available  operating 
facilities. 

Cable  can  be  the  best,  perhaps  last,  opportunity  for  mass 
educational  and  communications  system  for  community  service.   The 
press,  commercial  radio  and  television  have  been  all  but  lost  to 
serving  local  and  regional  needs,  educational  and  otherwise. 
Ownership  by  a  few,  dictated  by  profit  motives  of  the  sponsors, 
gives  delivery  of  progranmiing  intended  to  Interest  the  broadest 
population  base.  While  this  type  of  coverage  is  generally  accepted 
and  has  its  role  in  the  scheme  of  many  lives  today,  it  fails  for 
the  most  part  to  meet  the  need  to  be  informed  about  and  to  partl- 
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cipate  in  activities  and  decision  making  on  issues  of  high  priority 
in  local  communities. 

Admittedly,  cable  is  not  widely  available  to  many  communities 
at  this  time.  Although  professional  opinions  differ,  it  is  the 
view  generally  that  "the  wire"  will  not  be  in  wide  use  for  another 
decade,  among  other  reasons  due  to  the  high  construction  and 
operational  costs  and  lack  of  standardization  of  equipment.  Major 
cities  will  be  the  last  to  be  wired  not  only  for  the  above  reasons, 
but  because  of  the  numerous  "over-the-air"  programs  now  available 
and  the  current  FCC  restrictions  on  cable  regarding  such  signals. 

The  Situation  in  Massachusetts 

At  the  present  in  Massachusetts,  according. to  the  Cable 
Commission,  74  towns  are  licensed  and  operating  cable  systems; 
11  more  are  licensed  and  under  construction;  9  are  licensed,  not 
under  construction;  and  6  are  municipally  owned  but  not  under 
construction.  This  brings  the  total  to  100.  Seven  non-operating 
licenses  are  presently  being  disputed.  In  addition,  tvro  more  fran- 
chises are  pending.  So  there  are  present  opportunities  for  utili- 
zation. 

The  Problem.  Although  cable  has  been  in  existence  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  active  franchising  has  only  taken  place  in  the 
last  3-5  years.  The  problem  is  that  little  is  known  about  cable, 
both  among  the  general  public  and,  more  notably,  among  educators. 

In  a  recent  study.  The  Here,  Now  and  Tomorrow  of  Cable  Tele- 
vision in  Education,  conducted  for  the  Massachusetts  Advisory 
Council  for  Education,  Ms.  Toby  H.  Levine  of  Creative  Studies,  Inc. 
states  in  her  preface,  "In  March  1973  the  Massachusetts  Community 
Antenna  Television  Commission  lifted  a  six-month  moratorium  on 
cable  licensing  and  simultaneously  issued  a  new  application  form 
and  detailed  procedural  regulations.  Both  the  moratorium  and  the 
new  regulations  were  effected  in  response  to  the  problems  and 
frustrations  of  the  ninety-two  communities  within  the  Commonwealth 
who  had  previously  granted  cable  franchises.  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  ninety-two  cities  and  towns,  educators  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  say  about  cable.  Many  have  since  said  they  would  not  have 
known  what  to  say  had  they  been  asked." 

Many  of  the  existing  operations  have  three  access  channels  J 
public,  education  and  government.  But,  according  to  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Public  and  Comnmnlty  Sex vice  of  the  University  of 
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Massachusetts  at  Boston,  operators  of  a  number  of  these  fran- 
chises have  contacted  his  office  for  help  in  programming  materials, 
format  and  techniques.  By  and  large  such  help  is  not  available. 
By  1977,  according  to  FCC  regulations,  all  systems  must  make  these 
channels  available.  Addressing  ourselves  both  to  the  present  and 
the  future,  planning  and  programming  policies  must  be  developed 
if  both  the  educational  and  community  channels  are  to  be  used 
effectively. 

Objectives.  In  the  short  term  approach.  Title  I  proposals  will 
address  the  follox^ing  needs  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  disenfran- 
chised and  the  educational  institutions; 

1.  to  educate  the  public  about  cable  and  its  rights  of  access 
to  the  mediae 

2.  to  teach  the  public  in  conventional  and  innovative  pro- 
gramming format  and  techniques; 

3.  to  train  the  public  in  the  use  of  technical  equipment  to 
give  them  the  capability  to  make  direct,  individual  and 
group  use  of  the  media;  and 

4.  to  begin  an  assessment  of  long-range  institutional  educa- 
tional needs. 

These  will  serve  in  the  long-range: 

1.  to  permit  the  public  to  be  its  own  spokesman  utilizing 
quality  programming  so  as  to  encourage  viewing  of  the 
public  access  channels;  and 

2.  to  insure  built-in  license  provisions  which  meet  long- 
range  (10-15  year)  requirements  of  the  educational 
community. 

Pursuing  these  objectives,  educators  will  themselves  become 
more  knowledgeable  and  active  in  the  media  field.  As  for  training 
the  public,  referring  back  to  the  recent  study  on  continuing  educa- 
tion, Nolfi  and  Nelson,  in  their  inventory  of  television  recording 
facilities  in  Itossachusetts '  institutions  of  higher  education, 
revealed  that  most  of  those  institutions  taking  part  in  their 
study  have  video  tape  recording  capability  which  indicates  a  tech- 
nical capacity  for  tape  exchange  and  program  sharing.  Further, 
within  each  of  the  thirteen  geographic  service  areas  (those  areas 
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that  surfaced  In  the  survey  as  clusters  based  on  centers  of 
population,  campus  locations,  roads,  etc.)  there  are  one  or  more 
studio  facilities  equipped  for  programming  and  recording.  Many 
of  these  resources  are  underutilized  and  uncoordinated  and  programs 
are  developed  independently  of  those  in  other  institutions.  But, 
geographically,  the  hardware  and  facilities  exist  and,  appropriate 
to  the  Title  I  intents,  the  wise  utilization  of  these  resources 
holds  great  potential  for  both  the  community  and  the  institutions 
in  such  partnerships  statewide. 

In  those  areas  where  public  access  channels  are  operative, 
public  viewing  stations  can  be  established  in  schools,  churches, 
libraries  for  those  who  do  not  have  cable  in  their  homes.  This 
would  apply  for  the  present  to  a  number  of  the  target  audience 
involved.  For  those  areas  without  cable,  video  tapes  or  cassettes 
can  be  disseminated  to  community  groups  to  utilize  in  their  meetings. 

The  subject  matter  for  actual  programs  will  concern  itself 
with  one  or  more  of  the  four  areas  of  concern:  media,  health, 
housing,  and  political  participation. 
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ACCESS  TO 
HEALTH 

There  is  a  national  crisis  in  our  present  system  of  medical 
care  primarily  due  to  prohibitively  escalated  costs.  The  cost 
factor  is  further  complicated  by  barriers  such  as  imbalance  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  for  services,  maldistribution  of  medical  pro- 
fessionals, language  problems,  transportation  facilities,  and 
general  lack  of  information. 

All  these  factors  somehow  must  be  dealt  with  if  the  everyday 
ills,  emergency  needs  and  long-term  disabilities  of  the  population 
are  to  be  cared  for.  An  additional  aspect,  and  one  given  far 
too  little  attention  in  our  approach  to  health,  is  a  concerted 
effort  of  general  education  on  prevention  of  illness. 

Both  aspects,  curative  and  preventive,  present  the  greatest 
challenges  in  our  society  for  low-income,  elderly,  minority  and 
ethnic  groups.  With  respect  to  dealing  with  illness,  most 
communities  have  home  care,  special  care  and  commtinity  services 
available  through  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association,  local  clinics 
and  Public  Health  Departments.  Many  localities  have  complete 
listings  of  such  either  free  or  minimal  cost  services  through 
the  Model  Cities  Agency  or  other  community  or  governmental 
groups.  But  getting  this  Information  into  the  hands  of  those  most 
in  need  is  difficult.  Unless  the  provider  is  sufficiently 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  target  group,  the  available 
information  may  have  no  relevance.  The  language  barrier  adds 
another  dimension. 

Health  needs  assessments  of  these  groups  on  a  statewide 
basis  have  not  been  conducted.  Perhaps  such  studies,  while 
containing  identified  problems  and  important  data,  would  be 
unable  to  reflect  the  local  variations  which  are  so  essential 
to  success  in  reaching  and  aiding  these  people.  On  the  local 
level,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School,  with 
Title  I  funds,  conducted  a  survey  of  health  needs  of  the  low- 
income  population  immediately  surrounding  a  Neighborhood  House 
in  Worcester.  Holyoke  Community  College  in  a  mini-project  sur- 
veyed the  elderly  in  that  town.  Tufts  University  is  presently 
eliciting  similar  Information  from  the  Boston  Chinese  community 
and  North  Shore  Community  College  in  Salem  and  Beverly  are  doing 
likewise  with  the  Spanish-speaking  in  those  towns.  Common  to 
all  these  projects  is  knowledge  of  the  need  to  use  members  of  the 
target  population,  who  are  sensitive  and  can  communicate  better 
with  their  own  groups,  in  conjunction  with  and  direction  from 
the  educational  institutions.  Another  common  and  critical  factor 
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is  the  Introduction  of  the  health  provider  in  the  surveys.  With 
the  exception  of  Holyoke  which  needs  funds  for  follow-through 9 
these  programs  have  identified  the  needs,  sought  appropriate 
services  of  the  providers,  disseminated  the  results,  and  are 
bringing  the  two  groups  together. 

Though  Title  I  cannot  serve  in  this  capacitj'  on  a  statewide 
basis,  it  can,  as  described  above,  take  credit  for  opening  up 
access  to  health  service  for  localities  willing  and  capable 
of  addressing  the  issue. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  catalytic  action.  Title  I 
should  be  offering  courses  on  personal  health,  nutrition,  and 
general  education  on  how  to  stay  well.  The  premise  here  is  that 
the  more  one  knows  about  health,  the  less  likely  one  is  to 
become  sick. 

For  FY  1974,  current  Title  I  health  projects  of  merit 
will  be  considered  for  refunding  along  with  new  proposals.  An 
estimated  20%  of  the  Title  I  allocation  will  be  made  available 
for  both.  The  short-range  objectives  for  new  proposals  dealing 
with  health  for  the  low- income,  elderly,  minority  and  ethnic 
groups  are  the  following: 

1.  health  needs  assessment  of  the  target  group  and  align- 
ment with  providers  insofar  as  is  feasible; 

2.  dissemination  of  information  on  available  services  and 
ways  of  utilization;  and 

3.  promotion  of  illness  prieveritative  measures.. 

In  1975-1976,  the  long-range  goal  is  to  reach  newly  identi- 
fied isolated  groups  with  similar  programs  while  also  assessing 
and  evaluating  the  impact  of  the  former  programs  on  the  health 
of  that  clientele. 

For  those  planning  to  submit  applications  for  FY  1974, 
names  of  the  project  directors  involved  in  the  programs  mentioned 
above  nay  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  BHE  staff.  The  techniques, 
methodologies  and  overall  experiences  contain  much  useful  base- 
line data. 
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ACCESS  TO 
HOUSING 

For  over  twenty  years,  the  Federal  government,  through 
grants  and  loans,  has  pleyed  a  major  role  in  urban  renewal  or 
redevelopment  enabling  communities  to  become  more  liveable. 
However,  in  January  1973,  the  Nixon  Administration  imposed  a 
housing  funding  moratorium  on  its  categorical  programs — Urban 
Renewal,  Model  Cities,  Neighborhood  Facilities,  Open  Space  Land, 
Water  and  Sewer,  Rehabilitation  Loans  and  Public  Facility 
Loans.  In  A  Special  Report  from  CHPA  (Citizens  Housing  and 
Planning  Association  of  Metropolitan  Boston,  Inc.),  November 
1973,  it  states  that  "the  programs  were  terminated  as  a  first 
step  toward  winning  Congressional  approval  of  its  [the  Administra- 
tion] plan  to  change  the  system  by  which  the  Federal  government 
had  been  aiding  cities  with  new  development  and  with  neighbor- 
hood and  housing  preservation."  The  change  calls  for  a  consolidation 
of  these  programs  into  a  direct  block  grant  to  cities  through  re- 
venue sharing. 

"The  direction  of  Federal  housing  funding  has  yet  to  be 
resolved,  even  for  the  immediate  future,  since  Congress  has  not 
yet  acted  on  a  program  to  end  the  moratorium"  according  to 
Mr.  McDonald  Barr,  Coordinator  of  Office  Program  Development, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs  (DCA) .  An  analysis 
of  housing  needs  in  Massachusetts  was  completed  in  1973  by  DCA 
in  close  coordination  with  other  housing  funding  agencies  and 
regional  planning  agencies  in  the  state.  The  results  have  shown 
the  need  for  some  fundamental  shifts  in  housing  assistance 
patterns  being  provided  by  both  the  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. In  particular,  Barr  continues,  the  programs  that  serve 
low-income  families  (as  opposed  to  the  elderly)  and  programs  for 
use  of  existing  standard  units  (as  opposed  to  new  construction) 
have  been  underfunded  in  the  past.  The  DCA  study  indicates  that 
123,000  more  units  of  public  housing  and  financial  assistance 
to  another  282,000  households  for  rent  or  mortgage  payments  were 
still  needed  as  of  January  1973  simply  to  meet  the  backlog  of 
housing  needs  shown  in  the  1970  census. 

Tenant  Participation.  According  to  both  the  CHPA  report  and  the 
DCA  official,  participation  of  public  housing  tenants  in  the 
planning  and  management  of  public  housing  programs  began  vjith  the 
1968  Federal  and  1970  Massachusetts  Modernization  Acts  which  pro- 
vided funds  to  local  housing  authorities  for  major  repairs  and 
operating  expenses.  Representative  tenant  groups  were  required  by 
law  to  take  part  in  the  decisions  on  these  fund  expenditures. 
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"Tenants  now  serve  on  authority  boards  (there  are  215  loc-il 
housing  authorities  in  the  Commonwealth)  in  several  Massachusetts 
communities  and  new  rules  and  regulations  dealing  wi.th  modernize &t: tor , 
determination  of  rents,  income  and  occupancy,  grievance  procedures 
have  given  tenants  a  much  stronger  position  in  relation  to  the 
housing  authorities.   Boston  is  the  only  city  in  the  country  where 
tenants  actually  manage  a  significant  number  of  units — the 
Tenant  Management  Corporation  at  Bromley-Heath  manages  more  than 
1200  units"  (CHPA  Report) . 

Barr  further  comments  that  "the  administrators  of  the  housing 
programs  at  all  levels  have  been  making  special  efforts  recently 
to  include  representatives  of  the  needy  households  in  their 
planning  and  management.  An  agreement  between  the  state  and 
the  Massachusetts  Union  of  Public  Housing  Tenants  gives  that  union 
a  review  role  in  all  major  program  changes.' 
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Role  of  Title  I.  Though  the  housing  situation  is  in  a  state  of 
crisis,  financial  assistance  in  some  form  must  be  forthcoming 
soon.  Title  I  can  be  helpful  during  this  period  and  beyond,  in 
the  long  approach,  bys   (1)  increasing  the  numbers  of  knowledge- 
able tenants  to  serve  as  spokesmen  on  groups  such  as  the  Tenants 
Union  and  (2)  to  work  in  concert  with  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  on  innovative  programs  for  Tenant  Ifenagement  groups  (like 
Bromley-Heath)  for  state-aided  housing.  DCA  is  presently  consider- 
ing this  broader  application  across  the  state  which  will  provide 
a  laboratory  both  for  participation  and  tenant  responsibility. 

For  this  year.  Title  I  objectives  for  public  housing  pro- 
posals ares   (1)  to  stimulate  and  support  development  of  tenants 
associations  J  (2)  to  educate  tenant  groups  on  a  variety  of  subjects- 
issue  areas,  lease  negotiations,  rent  reviews,  grievance  proce- 
dures, etc.;  and  (3)  to  conduct  leadership  training  courses  for 
the  elected  tenant  volunteer  staff  of  the  Union  of  Public  Housing 
Tenants.  Approximately  20%  of  available  Title  I  funds  will  be 
awarded  for  such  programs. 

A  current  Title  I  project  at  Brandeis  University  has,  through 
its  administration  and  dedicated  student  personnel,  successfully 
organised  the  tenants  in  a  local  housing  project  of  800.  The 
Tenants  Organization  is  working  closely  with  the  local  Housing 
Authority  and  is  the  benefactor  of  a  significant  modernization 
program  secured  by  the  Brandeis  group.  Details  on  the  project  and 
names  of  resource  contacts  can  be  obtained  from  the  Board  staff. 
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ACCESS  TO 
POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 

The  Improvement  of  government  has  been  part  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Title  I  program  since  1967.  The  present  problems  the 
nation  is  experiencing  serve  to  deepen  the  concern  for  broader 
citizen  participation  at  all  levels  of  policy  making  and  adminis- 
tration. The  ultimate  achievement  is  to  arrive  at  a  position  of 
power  or  authority  which  is  directly  responsible  for  improvement 
and  change,  either  locally  or  beyond.  However,  there  are  many 
lesser  levels  of  participation  that  can  be  beneficial.  For 
example,  being  knowledgeable  about  issues  and  knowing  the  range  of 
political  candidates  are  immensely  important. 

Bristol  Community  College,  under  a  current  Title  I  program, 
is  teaching  a  small  number  of  Portuguese  community  residents 
the  political,  social  and  economic  processes  of  American  culture. 
Simultaneously,  they  are  being  given  intensive  English  language 
instruction.  Subsequently,  that  core  group  will  serve  to  teach 
others  in  the  Portuguese  community.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  first  group  is  learning  about  American  culture,  the  local 
business  and  community  leaders  are  learning  the  language, 
history  and  culture  of  the  Portuguese.  The  population  in  that 
area  is  54%  Portuguese.  So  acculturation  is  important  in  poli- 
tical participation. 

In  dealing  with  low- income,  minority  and  ethnic  groups,  a 
common  issue  of  primary  importance  to  them  is  needed  to  initiate 
their  coming  together.  This  coalition  can  give  positive  reinforce- 
ment and  reduce  alienation.  From  such  groups,  leaders  can  be 
identified.  Training  these  community  leaders  to  be  articulate  in 
their  cause,  teaching  them  the  political  process,  the  legisla- 
tive process,  the  avenues  to  power  as  well  as  making  them  aware  of 
the  overall  political  picture  can  open  the  door  to  vertical 
ascent  in  presenting  their  needs.  As  they  broaden  their  parti- 
cipation with  others  of  similar  concern  and  ability,  they  gain  the 
support  and  recognition  that  enables  their  voices  to  be  heard. 

As  for  women,  representing  54%  of  the  Massachusetts  popula- 
tion, a  current  Title  I  project  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  provided  seventy  women  already  part  of 
the  political  scene  with  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  other 
women  how  to  become  politically  involved.  These  seventy  woinen 
will  be  teaching  mini-courses  throughout  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  next  several  years  to  both  men  and  women  on  the  "nuts  and  bolts" 
approach  to  political  participation.  According  to  I-Jho  Rules 
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Massachusetts  Women  published  August  1972  by  the  Women's  Research 
Center  of  Boston:  98,2%  of  the  state  legislature  are  men 5  93% 
of  the  top  policy-making  positions  In  the  executive  branch  are 
menj  97%  of  the  state's  judges  are  men.  The  report  states  "Woman 
are  not  alone  In  being  unrepresented  and  badly  served  by  govern- 
ment. The  Interests  of  women  and  men  of  minority  groups  are  given 
short  shrift,  and  the  poor  of  every  race ...are  virtually  Ignored." 

Objectives.  By  1976,  Title  I  alms  for:  (1)  the  development  of 
local  minority  voices  In  planning  and  policy  making  and  (2)  more 
women  (Including  minorities)  In  all  levels  of  politics. 

For  FY  1974,  prior  proposals  on  political  participation  for 
continuing  support  under  Title  I  will  be  considered  according  to 
their  merit  and  In  competition  with  new  submissions.  An  esti- 
mated 20%  of  the  funds  are  to  be  made  available.  The  objectives 
will  be: 

1.  to  raise  political  consciousness  of  minority  groups, 
encourage  participation  and  educate  about  the  political 
scene;  and 

2»  to  develop  programs  eligible  for  certification  to  pro- 
vide necessary  credentials  which  may  be  required  for 
higher  level  participation. 
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XI  INTERAGENCY  CONSULTATION  AND  COOPEKATION 

The  State  Agency  staff  has  maintained  throughout  the  year 
informal  communication  either  by  phone,  written  word  or  in  person 
with  a  great  number  of  agencies.  A  partial  but  representative 
list  would  include  members  of;  Office  of  Secretary  of  Education 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Environmental  Affairs, 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Massachusetts  Executive 
Office  of  Manpower  Affairs, Department  of  Community  Affairs, 
Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and  Towns,  Massachusetts  Mayor's 
Association,  Massachusetts  Taxpayers'  Foundation,  MatJsachusetts 
Audubon  Society,  Model  Cities  Administrations  in  five  areas, 
numerous  Community  Action  Program  agencies  and  other  community 
development  groups. 

The  staff,  through  its  membership,  has  met  regularly  with 
representatives  of  the  Mayor's  office  in  Boston  while  sitting  on 
both  the  Policy  Board  and  the  Technical  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Boston  Urban  Observatory.  Also  as  a  member,  the  staff  director 
has  attended  all  meetings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Occupational 
Education.  Further,  representing  the  Board  of  Higher  Education, 
the  director  has  participated  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Adult  Education  and  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child  Development.  This  continuing  interaction  and  relatedness 
contributes  greatly  to  an  expanding  visibility  and  knowledge  of 
community  needs  and  aspirations. 

Linkage  with  Other  Federal  Programs 

The  staff  is  in  regular  contact  with  both  the  Title  VIII 
Director  and  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  Regional  Director. 
Though  the  rapport  is  of  the  highest  quality,  we  have  been  unable 
this  year  to  find  any  common  ground  for  joint  or  cooperative 
ventures.  Essentially  this  is  due  to  the  differing  funding 
schedules,  differing  substantive  issues  involved  and  the  essen- 
tial requirement,  peculiar  alone  to  Title  I,  that  an  institution 
of  higher  education  be  the  applicant.  Nonetheless,  we  have  shared 
information  and  made  certain  that  none  of  our  efforts  have  incor- 
porated duplication. 

Our  contacts  with  the  Model  Cities  agencies  continue  to  be 
frequent,  cooperative  and  fruitful.  Five  of  the  nine  are  involved 
presently  or  have  been  involved  this  past  year  with  Title  I  projects. 
The  Executive  Director  of  the  Holyoke  Model  City  Administration  i.a 
a  new  member  on  the  Title  I  advisory  Council. 
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XII  ADMNISTRATIVE  ASSURAI^CES 

In  writing  this  Amendment,  the  Board  staff  agrees  to: 

1.  assist  the  institutions  in  their  efforts  not  to  duplicate 
other  federally  or  state- funded  programs; 

2.  continue  to  consult  with  both  institutional  and  community 
representatives  during  proposal  development  and  project 
visits; 

3.  visit  all  projects  once  during  the  year,  oftener  if  time 
and  staff  permit; 

4.  record  final  evaluations  at  the  conclusion  of  each  project; 

5.  forward  Notices  of  Activation  to  the  UoS.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation within  fifteen  (15)  days  after  final  approval  of 
each  project;  and 

6.  attach  statements  of  approval  and  certification  by  the 
designated  State  Agency  official  and  the  State  legal 
officer  herewith. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Estimated  Budget  for  Fiscal  1974 

for 
Community  Service-Continuing  Education 
Title  I,  HEA  1965 


A.  PROGRAMS 

1.  Access  to  Media  (40%) 

a.  Assessing 
educational  needs 

b.  Educating  public 

&  producing  quality 
programming 

2.  Access  tos  (60%) 

a.  Health 

b.  Housing 

c.  Political  Participation 

B.  ADMINISTRATION 
Personnel  services 

Professional 

Non-Professional 
Employee  Benefits 
Rent 
Travel 
Office  Supplies  and 

Materials 
Communication 
Conferences,  Workshops 


C.  GRAND  TOTAL 


Federal    Matching   Total 
$  40,000    $  20,000   $  60,000 


80,000 


3,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


40,000    120,000 


60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

$300,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30.000 

$150,000 

90,000 

90,000 

90,000 

$450,000 

$  10,000 

$  12,500 
6,200 

$  22,500 
6,200 

3,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 


25,000     18,700     43,700 
$325,000    $168,700   $493,700 


The  above  estimate  is  based  on  the  FY  1973  level  of  appropriations 
at  approximately  $325,000.  To  meet  the  present  level  of  requests, 
all  figures  would  need  be  doubled  at  a  minimum.  Matching  by  the  Stats 
Agency  cannot  exceed  the  above  figure  until  or  unless  state  legislative 
support  is  forthcoming. 
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PROJECTED  BUDGET 
for 
FY  1975-1976 


Ff  1975 


Federal    Matching   Total 


A.  PROGRAMS 

1.  Access  to 
Media 

a.  Educational 
needs 

assessment 

b.  Public 

education  & 
programming 

2.  Access  to: 

a.  Health 

b.  Housing 

c.  Political  Participation 

B.  ADMINISTRATION" 

C.  GRAND  TOTAL 


81,000 


162,000 


121,500 

121,500 

121,500 

37,500 


40,500    121,500 


81,000    243,000 


60,750 
60,750 
60,750 
18,750 


182,250 

182,250 

182,250 

56,250 


645,000 


322,500    967,500 


FY  1976 


Federal 


Matching   Total 


A.  PROGRAMS 

1.  Access  to 
Media 

a.  Educational 
needs 
assessment 

b.  Public 
education  & 
programming 

2.  Access  to: 

a.  Health 

b.  Housing 

c.  Political 
Participation 

P.  ADMINISTRATION 
C.  GRAND  TOTAL 


106,640 
213,360 


160,000 
160,000 
160,000 

60,000 


53,320    159,960 


106,680    320,040 


80,000 
80,000 
80,000 

30,000 


240,000 
240,000 
240,000 

90,000 


860,000 


430,000  1,290,000 
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ADVISORY  COUNCIL  TO  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

FOR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE  -  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
TITLE  I,  HEA  1965 


Term  Expires 
1973 


1974 


1975 


1974 


1974 


1973 


1975 


1975 


r 

k 
I 


Bates,  Mrso  Hov/ell,  Council  Chairwoman 

Past  President,  Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters 

Haven  Street 

Dover,  MA  02030 

Dolphin,  Thomas  J« 

Director  of  Continuing  Education 

Clark  University 

Worcester,  MA  OI6IO 

Dunphy,  the  Honorable  Sean  M, 

Mayor 

City  Hall 

210  Main  Street 

Northampton,  MA  OIO6O 

Freed,  Lawrence 

Vice  President 

Central  Electrical  Supply 

7  Somerset  Street 

Worcester,  MA  01609 

Goff,  Edgar  J,,  President 

Community -University  Research  Associates 

12  Arrow  Street  -  Room  200 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

Gronostalski,  Edward 
174  Russell  Street 
Hadley,  MA  01035 

Hayes,  Gerald  W, 

Executive  Director 

Holyoke  Model  Cities  Program 

30  Center  Street 

Holyoke,  MA  01040 

Hersog,  John 

Assoc,  Profesfxor  &  Chairman  of  Department 

Foundations  of  Education 

Northeastern  University 

102  The  Fenway 

Boston,  MA  02115 


^ 


1975         Jackson,  Baafbara  L« 

Director  of  Evaluation 
National  Street  Academics 
636  Green  Street 
CaiTibridge,  MA  02139 

1975         Johnston,  Carla  B. 

Federal  Aides  Coordinator 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  Somerville 
27  Milton  Street 
Sonerville,  MA  02144 

1973  Killilea,  Marie 

Assistant  Director,  Development  &  Special  Projects 
Community  Psychiatry  Laboratory 
Harvard  Medical  School 
58  Fenwood  Road 
Boston,  MA  02115 

1974  Metz,  Betty  A« 

Dean,  Continuing  Education 
Bristol  Community  College 
1219  Main  Road,  Box  154 
Westport  Point,  MA  02791 

1974  Raup,  Hugh  M. 

P.  O.  Box  325 
Petersham,  MA  01366 

1975  Shively,  Harold  £• 

President 

Bunker  Hill  Community  College 
Rutherford  Avenue 
Charlestown,  MA  02129 

1975  Strange,  John  H, 

Dean,  College  of  Public  &  Community  Service 
University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 
100  Arlington  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 

1975         Taylor,  Herbert  H. 

Special  Assistant  to  President  &  Director, 

Community  Services 
Worcester  State  College 
486  Chandler  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01602 


>-^  1 


SEP    ^ 


F^f^0 
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